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HOW JEFFERSON REACTED 

President’s Assassination Brings Disbelief, Shock 


Poetry Reading 
Honors JFK 

By STEVE 11 EE INI) 

The tragic assassination of Pres¬ 
ident John Fitzgerald Kennedy in¬ 
spired the members of Arista to pre¬ 
sent a poetic eulogy in his honor on 
Wednesday, November 27, during the 
8th period. 

With deep feeling of sorrow and 
personal loss for the assassinated 
President, students crammed into 
room 407, the “ Little Theater,” to 
hear tho vivid words of master poets 
and prose writers regarding death, 
heroism and dignity. The underlying 
theme of the entire program was that 
of valor and courage in the face of 
death. 

One of the poems read, “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,” 
by Walt Whitman, had been originally 
dedicated to the funeral procession of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1865. It now 
served a like purpose for President 
Kennedy, 1)8 years later. 

Although written originally for Lin- 
jn, these lines also effectively repre* 
Jfelt for President 

Ki.iltjt flt’l-wT, till' n^ii>iiu: I offin, 
«bro faces, 

!T»‘h thronmh tho night, with tho 
thouHnml voiooH rising strong nml Alenin, 
With nil tho mournful voIcoh of tho dirgon 

pour’d around tho coffln, 

Tho dim-lit rhurchon mid tho Mhuddoiing or¬ 
gana whom amid thono you journey. 

With tho tolling tolling hollin' porpotual clang, 
Here, coffln that alowly pnanoa. 

I givo you my aprig of lilac." 

Participating readers were Sheila 
Sirota, Susan Goldberg, Rochelle Spi- 
vak, Andrew Alloy, Howard Stern, 
Rebecca Kaminsky, Jacqueline Kin- 
ard, Sam Haigler, Michael Mond- 
schein, Miriam Weisberg, Joe Smith, 
and Shulamith Huz. 

The selections read were: an ex¬ 
cerpt from President Kennedy’s In¬ 
augural Address; “Why America 
Weeps" by N. Y. Times columnist 
James Reston; “Death Be Not Proud" 
by John Donne; “Death Shall Have 
No Dominion" by Dylan Thomas; 
“John Brown’s Body" by Stephen Vin¬ 
cent Benet; “Yet Do I Marvel" by 
Countee Cullen; “If We Must Die" 
and “America" by Claude McCay. 

Also, “The Gift Outright" by Rob¬ 
ert Frost (the poem he read at the 
inauguration of President Kennedy) ; 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed" by Walt Whitman; “Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln Walks at Midnight" by 
Vachel Lindsay; “Oh Yet We Trust" 
from “In Memoriam" by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson; “Gitanjali" by Rabindrath 
Tagore; and “The People, Yes" by 
Carl Sandburg. 

The program ended with the recital 
by Mrs. Frances Dickman of Stephen 
Spender’s poem, “I Think Continually 
of Those Who Were Truly Great." 

The proceedings were under the di¬ 
rection of Mrs. Marion Zack, faculty 
advisor to Arista. 



The late President John Fit/.gerahl Kennedy—1917-1963. 


Hooks Ahoul Kennedy 
All Withdrawn 
From School Library 

On the Tuesday when Jeffersonians 
returned to school following the as¬ 
sassination, every book by or about 
President Kennedy in the Jefferson 
library was withdrawn, according to 
head librarian Mrs. Ruth Wallad. 

(Continued on Page 4, Col . 3) 


Jeffersonians Attend Funeral- 
Visit Rotunda, View Ceremonies 

By STEVE HE END 

On the eve of President Kennedy’s funeral, Sunday, November 24, 1963, 
one determined Jefferson student decided to hazard the 260-mile trip from 
New York City to Washington, I). C. Since this student prefers to remain 
anonymous, he shall be referred to as Joe. 

Leaving at 12:00 midnight with his uncle, Joe encountered hundreds of 
hitchhikers flooding the roads and obstructing traffic. One particularly pat¬ 
riotic hitchhiker strategically placed himself upon a bridge, and with one hand 
waved a red flag, while with the other held aloft a huge three foot sign— 
“Going to Washington? Give me a lift?" 

Joe arrived in Washington at 6:00 A. M. and by 6:16 he had joined the 
tremendous crowds awaiting entrance to the rotunda of the Capitol Building. 
At 9:00 A. M. he was finally granted admittance, being one of the last people 
to observe the bier carrying President Kennedy’s coffin. 

While leaving the rotunda, Joe re-^ 
cognized a group of distinguished 
dignitaries which included President 
Charles de Gaulle of France, Chancel¬ 
lor Ludwig Erhard of West Germany, 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 

Prince Philip of Great Britain, anc 
U. N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 

Several minutes later the casket 
containing President Kennedy was 
placed upon a caisson. Joe joined the 
procession which terminated at Saint 
Matthews Cathedral, where the Presi¬ 
dent received the last rites from Car¬ 
dinal Cushing. 

After the services, the coffin was 
replaced on the caisson. As the pro¬ 
cession toward Arlington Cemetery 
commenced, John Kennedy Jr. saluted 
his dead father. “It was a highly 
touching scene," Joe remarked. Secret 
Service men and reporters were 
greatly moved; the crowds vainly at¬ 
tempted to stifle their sobs. 

Joe followed the beginnings of the 
procession to the White House and 
then proceeded to Arlington Cemetery 
before the crowds arrived. 

“What stood out most in my mind," 

Joe relates, “was the ceremony at Ar¬ 
lington. The representatives of each 
of the Armed Forces lowered the cof¬ 
fin into the grave. It was the last time 


anyone* would see the* remains of our 
departed President.’’ 

O n e» particularly heart-reneling 
e*ve*nt that Joe witnessed occurred at 
the termination of the* ceremonies at 
the cemetery. Caroline began crying 
and then Mrs. Kennedy, offering con- 
solation to her courageous daughter, 
also broke down and wept. “Secret 
servicemeii flung themselves between 
the cameramen and the* bereaved cou¬ 
ple* to ke*e*p this scene from the pub¬ 
lic," Joe* observed. 

A noteworthy act of courage as 
se*en by Joe pertained to the marine* 
whe> le*el the frisky horse bringing up 
the end e>f the procession. Accoreling 
to Joe, the marine’s face was gashe*el 
by the horse, but as a sign of respect 
te> President Kennedy and in strict 
accordance with military procedure, 
the; marine continued his march un- 
flinchingly. He was later relieved by 
another soldier. 

Regarding the late President, Joe 
feeds, “President Kennedy was a sym¬ 
bol of valor and determination to the 
youth of this country. To me he will 
forever remain a symbol of inspira¬ 
tion and courage.” 

Several other Jefferson students 
and teachers were also in Washing- 


NEWS OF TRAGEDY 
QUICKLY SPREADS 
THRU JEFF'S HALLS 

By BERNARD GOLDSTEIN 

It was a full house at SCAI that day. Students were sitting on tin* floor 
because there was no room in the back to stand. 

The scheduled speaker that day was Reverend Milton Galamison, a New 
York City integration leader, and, as ho spoke, the door opened often as 
more students trickled in. The mood was one of expectancy. 

Then the door opened for an interruption that would never be forgotten. 
Mr. Schain, the chairman of the history department, and Mrs. Dickman, of 
College Advisory, entered, and within a few moments the students in Room 
321 knew that President John F. Kennedy Imd been shot in Dallas. , 

Startled gasps and stunned stares soon gave way to tears on the part 
of some as Reverend Galamison offered a prayer for the safety of our Pres¬ 
ident, who was then not yet known to be dead. The meeting then disbanded 
in silence. 

In the library, a most unusual coincidence occurred. Proceedings there 
were going on as usual with Ruban Millen of class 7W returning a book. 
Tho name <>l the book was The Pag Lincoln. Was Shot , by Jim Bishop. Just 
then, from two different sources, news came of the President’s assassination. 
All the students gathered around the desk where a boy with a transistor 
radio became the focus of attention. 

Reactions were strangely alike as word of the tragedy spread through 
the school. Linda Squires was in Mr. Bordy’s ninth period World History 
class when tin* news was announced. At first she, like the rest of tin* 
class, said, “Stop joking," but with the rumor’s verification came tears from 
several students. Nothing was done for the remainder of tho day. 

Olga Br/.eziclav of 1 K, commented: “I was shocked. 1 didn’t pity Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy as a president, but as a person who died so young, lie was 
the victim of political intrigues.” 

Marvin Krakower, 61E, said: “One of my friends on tho audio-visual 
squad heard on the radio that Kennedy was shot and near death. Me told me, 
but I didn’t believe it. I heard everyone talking about it, but I thought it 
was only a rumor. I think that this country has lost one of its greatest men." 

Paula Green, 7P, said, “It couldn’t lx*. How could such a thing happen in 
the twentieth century?” 

Sol Yousha, of IE, overheard two girls talking about the tragedy and 
at first thought “they were nuts"; when the story was confirmed during his 
ninth period, Sol said, “I felt pretty bad about the loss of such a great 
leader.” 

Myra Haskell, of class 55.1, said of the assassination: “I didn’t believe it 
until I saw him buried.” 

One student asked, “What’s going to happen to us now?" 

By the tenth period, most of the school had become aware of the tragedy. 
Girls ran through the fifth floor crying. One boy with a transistor radio 
kept his friends posted on tlx* latest developments. The ham radio in Room 
507 became the focus of attention on the fifth floor. 

Teachers’ React ions 

Teachers were just as quick to react as students. 

Mr. Max Cantor, Dean of Boys, expressed a feeling of “disbelief." “We 
thought it was a joke." 

Miss Nevarte Sarquis, of tin* French department, was enveloped by a 
feeling of “horror and shock." Sin; said, “In a country like this, how can 
such a thing happen?" 

Mrs. Susan Littwin, of the English Department, heard of the murder 
from several of her students. She admonished them for what she thought 
was “a horrible joke.” 

Mr. Maurice Beckenstein, faculty advisor of the G.O., switched on his 
car radio and heard an announcer mention an assassination. Ilis first thought 
was, “They finally got Charlie" (DoGaullo), upon whose life many attempts 
have been made. 

In Mr. Michael Chakeres’ English class, several students burst in late, 
saw the lesson proceeding as usual, and asked if he had heard tho news. 
Mr. Chakeres said, “Yes, I’ve heard the news. And I must say that I also 
am shocked and stunned. However, we will go on with tlx* lesson.” The class 
quietly did go on with the lesson and Mr. Chakeres comments, “I think it 
was one of the best I’ve ever taught." 

Groups of teachers congregated in tho halls and near the time-clock on 
the main floor to discuss the assassination. 

The custodial staff of Jefferson also expressed their feelings. Said Mr. 
Walter Michalowski, “It was a very low thing to happen.” Expressing the 
emotions of most Americans when they heard of Mr. Kennedy’s death, Mr. 
Ralph Santiago simply said: “I didn’t believe it." 

JcffcrHoniftfifl paid their rcapcctM to the late Pronidciit by ohacrviiig n 
minute of nileuee ut holh the Jcflfernori-Tihlcn football game ami at the foot- 
hall rally in our auditorium the preceding day. 


ton for the funeral. Among them were 
Mr. Jerome Bialy, Mr. Gerald Hyde, 
chairman of the boys’ health educa¬ 
tion department, and Harold Eskenazi 
of class 87X. 

Harold Eskenazi confirmed the 
manner in which the Honor Guard 


performed at the; ceremony. Ho de¬ 
scribed the guards as being “petri¬ 
fied.” 

Mr. Bialy, who vaguely remembers 
the funeral of Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt, said that the people then felt a 
great loss. “Here, there was shock." 
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From the 
Principal 
to You 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

The news of the President’s assassination struck Thomas Jefferson High 
School like a thunderbolt. Pupils and teachers wept openly as the shock and 
tragic realization of our great loss swept through the building. It has been 
difficult for us to regain our composure because our lives have been affected 
so deeply by that great and good man, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Throughout our country and the world, people are now seeking ways to 
memorialize his name. A bridge on the Rhine, a library at Harvard, a street 
in Tokyo, our missile center in Florida, and hundreds of schools all across the 
nation will proudly bear Mr. Kennedy’s name. These group actions are loudly 
applauded, but we now ask, as individuals, what can we do to perpetuate 
the late President’s name? 

The answer is a simple one—let us strive to achieve the high ideals 
which gave meaning and beauty to his life: 

1. Let us work to erase injustice. Equal job opportunities for all, and 
civil rights legislation will become realities if we campaign for them vigor¬ 
ously. Here in Jefferson, we can work through our own SCAI to promote 
liberty and equality. 

2. Let us learn more about our neighbors; where ignorance exists, hate 
and prejudice are nourished. In our homes and communities we should carry 
on the spirit of brotherhood which prevails at Jefferson. 

3. Let us keep physically fit and morally clean. 

4. Let us take advantage of every opportunity to gain a complete edu¬ 
cation. The high school diploma is the first step, but beyond that are the 
colleges and the special schools which will give us the training for success 
in our highly competitive society. 

John F. Kennedy set high standards, and made a magnificent beginning. 
In the words of President Lyndon B. Johnson, “Let us continue!” 

Irving I. Cohen, 
Principal 


Diary of a Student 

THE LO NG W EEK- END 

By MICHAEL WENDROFF 

November 22, 1963 — 2:55 P.M. 

The President is dead. My mind reels at the blow. What terrible cow¬ 
ardice and filth the human being is composed of! 

__ God help us this day. 

November 23rd, 1963—12:45 P.M. 

I have lit a candle for him. Although I have little religious belief, I do 
believe that a candle expresses a beautiful sentiment. 

Never have I felt so hopelessly empty and horrified. That day will not 
fade soon from my memory. The terrible visage of hate has shown itself to 
a stunned people. I am empty, empty, empty, empty. 

November 23rd, 1963 — 4:10 P.M. 

The weather is terribly apropos. The skies weep in their morose way. 
No glimmer of hope: a full day has passed. My anguish is unabated. I am no 
longer young. This act has stolen my youth. The day drags by slowly. His 
body is being viewed. 

They say the casket is closed. For his head is too terribly crushed for 
the sight of people. What an end for so vibrant a person, alive in every sense 
of the wordl All his erstwhile tormentors weep. His loved ones are too 
stunned to show emotion. The land cries. 

November 23rd, 1963—6:45 P.M. 

And now the immensity of the time has finally impressed itself on my 
numbed mind. It is true! The President is dead! 

In life he was just another man. In death he is my brother, my father. 
How tragic is the nature of man, who loves only the dead to the extent to 
which he should love the living. 

I think I will not recover all the frivolity of the past. Instead, my life 
will be a little more grave for his passing. If a God does prevail in this 
universe, please let him help this lonely great man. 

And what of his executioner? The child of a troubled time. The off¬ 
spring of a gruesome chain of circumstances. 

His was the body that effected his mind’s plotting; yet his was not the 
mind that would of itself have dreamed its terrible plot. Instead, his mind 
was a projection of the unreasoning, the gruesome hate of multitudes of 
warped human beings. 

November 25th, 1963 — 7:45 P.M. 

With tearing eyes we have witnessed his burial. The somber procession 
was non-existent to us. The lonely woman swathed in black was invisible to 
our eyes. The riderless black mount was unseen. 

Our only thoughts were centered on the slowly lurching caisson and its 
terrible burden. 

And so, a great man has joined his compatriots of the war of two 
decades ago. He shall never fade from our loving memory, and neither shall 
the memory of this weekend ever pass from our minds. 


LIBERTY BELL 

THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
Pennsylvania and Dumont Avenues 
Brooklyn 7, New York 
MR. IRVING I. COHEN, Principal 
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A Teac her Speaks 

“. . . We here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

—from Abraham Lincoln’s 
* Gettysburg Address 

How deceptively bright was that 
Black Friday on which our young 
President was tragically slain. It was 
a bright day pregnant with the sounds 
of life; a day that symbolized, in its 
brutal irony, the vigor and dynamism 
of the life that was to end all too 
soon. Will we ever forget that week¬ 
end of mourning when a stunned and 
distraught nation watched the unfold¬ 
ing of an agonizing nightmare? 
Through our sorrow and tears how 
many times did we ask, “How could 
this have happened in the United 
States of America?” 

The inner strength of our democ¬ 
racy is permanently enshrined 
in the annals of our history. Ours is 
history from which emerges a con¬ 
tinuing theme of respect for the per¬ 
sonal dignity and rights of ALL men. 
Intolerance, hate, extremism, and vio¬ 
lence have all challenged this central 
theme before, but to no avail. The 
concept of man’s basic dignity has no 
peers. 

Yet hate, extremism, and violence 
are cancerous growths which create 
an atmosphere from which the un¬ 
stable can plunge an entire nation 
into grief. The Civil War generation 
had its martyr, Abraham Lincoln, who 
reaffirmed the principle of man’s basic 
dignity. We too, in our time, have a 
martyr—John F. Kennedy. The death 
of our beloved President cries for an 
end to the hate and intolerance which 
is the great enemy within our midst; 
it calls for a return to the sound basic 
principles which our national heritage 
has given us, and to which John F. 
Kennedy dedicated his life—the dig¬ 
nity of ALL men. 

Our late President has passed on 
to us a torch which continues to glow 
more brightly than ever. Let us use 
this beacon of light to expose those 
in our midst who preach hate, inequal¬ 
ity, and intolerance. If this is the 
bitter lesson we have learned, then 
we can be sure that Jofin F. Kenhedy 
did not live or die in vain. 

Mr. *Sol Levine 
History Department 



insanity., £ltc. 


j 




By IRIS SIEGAL 

The title of this column has always been a farcical one, but since I last 
wrote the words, they have taken on a grotesquely unfunny significance. 
Insanity, Etc.: the insanity of one man ... a set of unpleasant circumstances, 
a chain of tragic events, and the deadly accuracy of a sniper’s bullet. 

I’ve heard them call it Black Friday, that infamous 22nd of November, 
1963. I will always remember it as the day the sky fell down. The shock, the 
grief, the horror, the disbelief—all seem magnified when I think of how utter¬ 
ly unprepared we were to face the fact that history happens. 

But it does. It seems incredible that headlines telling tales of gory assas¬ 
sination could belong any place but in the long-buried past in far distant 
lands on the map—South Viet Nam or USA, 1865—or history textbooks and 
fat yellow review books. 

Our generation, born into an age of great anxiety, has nevertheless 
been spared the horrors of war, the burden of depression, the scourge of 
widespread disease. What we had was a vague idea that names and words 
like Cuba, test ban, Martin Luther King, Cape Canaveral, sit-in, John Glenn, 
Khrushchev, right-wing, and Birmingham, Alabama would not fade into 
oblivion. Maybe someone, someday, would read about these things in history 
textbooks and fat yellow review books. 

But it seems that history does not always oblige us by happening gently 
and quietly while we ignore the fact that it is happening at all. We were 
secure even in a time of insecurity; after all, President Kennedy knew 
what he was doing. 

And that is why the sky fell down on Friday afternoon, November 22. 
The sky had been gray at times, and sometimes half cloudy and only a little 
blue, but it was always there and always getting brighter. Who could destroy 
the sky? It was inviolate. 

We began to ask desperate questions. Why? What for? Who to blame? 
And gradually an almost subconscious feeling of vague surprise—surprise 
that the world had not stood still in its axis, that almost immediately the 
gears of a new Administration were set in motion and the nation miraculously 
lives on. Nothing had changed except the course of history and the lives of 
the members of a family called Kennedy. 

And what is the lesson to be learned from all this, if anything is to be 
learned at all? I don’t know. People like to teach themselves lessons and 
then go on to promptly forget everything they didn’t learn. Do we chalk it 
up to experience, save the newspapers, and tell our kids about what it was 
like on Black Friday? 

Already the “spirit of unity” that emerged in Congress wears thin; the 
great revulsion against extremism, even if forthcoming, is not likely to 
appeal to logic in the minds of thb fanatic nor to stir the hearts of the 
apathetic; a too-late crackdown on the Secret Service and Dallas police 
seems to be a little sour. 

Many have asked, “Did John F. Kennedy die in^ 

What matters is that he did not live in vain. 


THE LIQHTER SIDE OFJ 


FROM YOU, 

THE STTJDENTS 

The question: What characteristics 
will you remeinber most about Pres¬ 
ident Kennedy? 

Hillary Ganton, 8D 

H i s vigorous 
personality and 
the way he was 
such an inspir¬ 
ation for youth. 
He was what you 
thought an Amer¬ 
ican should be. 

Gary Davidoff, 7H 

The way he 
tried to push for¬ 
ward withf new 
ideas, like work¬ 
ing together with 
Russia in space, 
regardless of the 
criticism and op¬ 
position he came up against. 

Gary Griffith, 7S 

I think what 
stands out most 
is what he did in 
the field of civil 
rights. He w a s 
the first president 
to do anything 
important about 
equality for everyone, and because of 
his efforts, he won’t be the last. 
Carol SlamcsuJc, 8J 

His youth, his 
vitality, and how 
everything he and 
his family did in¬ 
fluenced the na¬ 
tion and the 
world. I will al- 
w a y s remember 
how he dedicated himself to world 
peace and the betterment of mankind. 





By HOWARD 

The late John F. Kennedy, besides 
his acknowledged ability and contri¬ 
butions to American politics, econom¬ 
ics and foreign affairs, also made his 
mark as a humorist. In his short term 
he could and did exchange humor with 
the best of them, including many of 
our so-called professional comics. John 
Kennedy was a natural humorist. This 
was best illustrated to the public at 
his press conferences. 

Art Buchwald tells us, . . the 
President made up outrageous an¬ 
swers to some of the questions [before 
every press conference].” 

Upon addressing the first meeting 
of the President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women, the President said, 
“We have established this commission 
for two reasons. One is for my own 
self-protection. Every two or three 
weeks May Craig [one of the more 
persistent questioners at his press con¬ 
ferences] asks me what I’m doing for 
women.” 

At a recent dinner, President Ken¬ 
nedy said: “I asked the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court whether he 
thought our new educational bill was 
constitutional and he said, ‘It’s clear¬ 
ly constitutional—it hasn’t got a 
prayer.’ ” 

The President was able to joke 
about his family, his religion, and his 
wealthy background. In 1958, Senator 



Sandra Johnson, 7S 

I will remem¬ 
ber him as a 
great intellect 
and something 
really special—he 
was too good to 
be just a politi¬ 
cian. He was sort 
of a prophet; what he said was the 
truth and what he believed in will 
come to pass. 



SCHULMAN 

Kennedy read the following “tele¬ 
gram”: “Dear Jack—Don’t buy a sin¬ 
gle vote more than is necessary—I’ll 
be damned if I’m going to pay for a 
landslide.” 

At a banquet given by Cardinal 
Spellman, Kennedy said, “Cardinal 
Spellman is the only man so widely 
respected in American politics that he 
could bring together amicably, at the 
same banquet table, for the first time 
in this campaign, two political leaders 
who are increasingly apprehensive 
about the November election, who 
have long eyed each other suspicious¬ 
ly, and who have disagreed so 
strongly, both publicly and privately— 
Vice-President Nixon and Governor 
Rockefeller.” 

And then there is the now historic 
line about his brother Bobby, “I was 
criticized about appointing my brother 
Attorney General—but I don’t see 
what’s wrong with giving him a little 
experience before he goes out to prac¬ 
tice law.” 

Before the election, ex-President 
Truman suggested that the opposition 
go to hell. Mr. Nixon objected to Mr. 
Truman’s choice of words, whereupon 
Mr. Kennedy “sent” the following 
wire to Mr. Truman: “Dear Mr. Pres¬ 
ident : I have noted with interest your 
suggestion as to where those who vote 
for my opponent should go. While I 
understand and sympathize with your 
deep motivation, I think it is impor¬ 
tant that our side try to refrain from 
raising the religious issue.” 

At one pre-election luncheon, Candi¬ 
date Kennedy told the audience, “I 
could say I’m deeply touched, but not 
as deeply touched as you have been 
coming to this luncheon.” 

We all feel the loss, but when one 
considers the keen wit of this man, 
the sense of tragedy affects us all the 
more. 
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Nicklemen Fly High Over Boys 



By STEWART BOOKMAN 

With the greatest season in Jefferson history under our belts, there is 
just one more thing to wait for: that is the decision as to whether Jeffer¬ 
son, Midwood, or both of them be awarded the PSAL Division II title. 

Division titles are not won on just one or two, but on all league games. 
To get the full background of this, we must journey back to September 1. 
This is the first day on which New York State high schools are allowed to 
compete in full equipment drills. 

Since we are confronted with one of the toughest schedules in the city, 
everyone on the team knew he had to give an all-out effort. The first game 
was probably the biggest psychologically. The Orange Wave was up against 
a team which had won 28 consecutive games in PSAL competition, had won 
the Division II championship for the past four years, and was expected to 
win it again. 

Coach Moe Finklestein’s newly devised two-platoon system was just too 
much as the Big Orange wrecked Tech 12-0. In this game Jefferson unveiled 
the tremendous defensive unit which was a big reason for the unsurpassed 
season. This was the game which brought us over the hump, and gave the 
team that lift which they needed. 

The team seemed to suffer a serious letdown the following week. They 
just didn’t play up to par against New Rochelle and fumbled the game away. 

Showing great poise, however, they came right back the next week to 
knock over Boys, 34-6. The Big Orange then rolled over Lafayette, Lincoln, 
and John Jay in that order. The first and last were shut-outs while the Abes 
scored in the last minute to erase the whitewash. 

The team then journeyed to Easton, Pennsylvania, for the toughest game 
of the season. Newspaperman Dick Joyce of The New York World Telegram 
and Sun said that it was a suicide run, that we would be massacred. 

Well, it was a suicide run and it was a massacre, but it was Easton’s, not 
Jefferson’s, and it was Easton who wound up on the short end of the score. 
It wasn’t until only 14 seconds remained on the clock that Easton was able 
to score. 

In the season finale, the Orange Wave came up against an inspired Blue 
Devil team. However, the superior line, speed, and defense led the Jeffmen 
to a whitewash of Tilden. 

Mid wood or Jefferson? 

It is at this point that we pick up the discussion of the division champion¬ 
ship. 

Many pe^^ehave asked, “Why can’t we have a playoff between Jefferson 
is the real champ?” The answer to this is quite 
there is a law which allows high school teams 

M^ght games and no more than eight. Since both teams have completed 
H|^^game schedules, a playoff is.impossible. 

Members of the High School Games Committee have given varied opin¬ 
ions on how the championship would be awarded. One idea is that the title 
should be awarded to both schools, thus creating co-champions. The basis 
behind this idea is that both teams had the same percentage and both should 
share the glory. A possible solution to the problem is that the title be 
awarded on the basis of points scored and points allowed. If this system were 
to be used, Jefferson would win the title. 

One aspect that might sway the committee to the side of Midwood is 
that they have played seven league games to our six. We really should not 
be penalized for this. There are 11 teams in our division and it is mathe¬ 
matically impossible for every team to have a seven game schedule. We were 
given six league games and picked two out-of-town teams to complete our 
schedule. 

Many Midwood partisans feel they should be awarded the title since 
they completed the entire season undefeated and untied, while Jefferson 
lost one game. The one game the Big Orange did lose was in non-league 
play. Since it was not a PSAL contest, the loss does not and should not 
affect our league standing. 

There are other possibilities but I feel that the basic ones have been 
covered. All we can do now is wait and hope. 


Larrymore , Stroman Excel 

By MICHAEL MONDSCHEIN 

Thomas Jefferson’s Nicklemen did the impossible as they defeated Boys High, perennial city champs, 61-55. 
The thrilling contest played on Tuesday, Dec. 3, in a packed Jeff erson gymnasium, saw the Hoopsters come from be¬ 
hind with hustle and speed to eke out a closing minute win. 

The victory was the team’s third straight. 


<S> 



1963-64—Thomas Jefferson Varsity Basketball Team. 


Norris Larrymore led the Jeff scor¬ 
ers with 17 points. Sid Stroman 
scored 10 while Arnie Weinstein and 
sophomore James McMillan had 9 
each. Joe Wilson and Sid Stroman 
were the rebounding leaders. 

The defense of Joe Wilson and 
Howie Gordon coupled with the hot 
hands of Arnie Weinstein enabled Jeff 
to end the first quarter with the score 
tied, 13-13. 

Boys-’ opened up a ten point lead 
in the first few minutes of the second 


quarter. It wasn’t until 3:52 of the 
period that Norris Larrymore finally 
scored for the Nicklemen. Larrymore 
contributed 7 points and Paul Daley 4 
to bring the Jeffmen within 5 points, 
31-26, as the first half ended. 

Larrymore, McMillan, Stroman and 
Wilson paced the Orange in the third 
quarter. Four foul shots by Stroman 
and a basket by McMillan in the final 
seconds brought the Hoopsters within 
2 points, 46-44, as the buzzer ended 
the period. 


Stroman went in for a lay-up right 
at the start of the final quarter to 
finally tie up the game. After Boys 
scored, McMillan tied the game again, 
48-48. The scoring see-sawed back and 
forth until, with 2 minutes to play, 
Howie Gordon sank a free throw to 
deadlock the contest at 55-55. 
Larrymore Carried Off By Teammates 

McMillan, Wilson and Gordon 
grabbed clutch rebounds and Gordon, 
Larrymore and v McMillan hit for 6 
points to give the Nicklemen a hard- 
earned 61-55 victory. 

The jubilant players carried Norris 
Larrymore off the court. Coach Beck¬ 
man seemed both happy and stunned 
by the upset victory. 

Trouble began brewing for Boys 
High in the second half as their first 
stringers amassed personal fouls. 
Three of the Kangaroos’ top players, 
Cheatum, Hayward and Donovan, 
fouled out. 

In their opening contest of the sea¬ 
son, Friday, Nov. 15, the Hoopsters 
beat Richmond Hill, 94-64, at the 
losers’ court. Paul Daley scored 34 
points to pace all scorers. 

Balanced scoring was the story as 
the squad scored its second victory, 
trouncing John Jay, 70-26, in a home 
game played on Wednesday, Nov. 27. 
Stroman scored 15, McMillan 12, 
Weinstein 9, Campbell 8, Gordon 7 
and Larrymore 6. Daley, Liebowitz, 
Sherman, Adams, and Hilliard also 
broke into the scoring column. 


CHAMPS Stuff Blue Devils 
In Turkey Day Roast 

UNDEFEATED SEASON ENDS 


Jefferson’s Big Orange Wave com¬ 
pleted its first undefeated season and 
became P.S.A.L. Division II Cham¬ 
pions as they routed the traditional 
Thanksgiving Day rivals, the Blue 
Devils of Tilden, 26-0, at the loser’s 
field. 

The story was the same as it has 
been all year. A strong offense and a 
great defense brought Jefferson its 
18th victory against 9 losses and 2 ties 
in this annual classic. 

After winning the opening toss (7 


Player of the Month 

With all Jefferson teams doing 
well this season, it was difficult to 
select any one player as the 
“Player of the Month.” 

It was a split decision. Our 
football player of the month is 
Barry “Alfalfa” Reitman. Con¬ 
sistently effective all season, Barry 
(not Richie or Ed) was outstand¬ 
ing in the Easton, Pa. game. In 
the finale, his two touchdowns en¬ 
abled the “Big Orange” to defeat 
Tilden. This past season “Alfalfa” 
came in third in team scoring. 

For his great play in the John 
Jay and Boys High basketball 
games, Norris Larrymore gets the 
other half of this award. When the 
Nicklemen seemed hopelessly out 
of the Boys High game, Coach 
Beckman put Norris into the game 
and he scored 17 points to spark 
the five to a comback win. 


BOX SCORE OF BOYS HIGH GAME 


Name 

FG 

FT 

Total 

Larrymore, Norris 

7 

3-4 

17 

Stroman, Sid 

3 

4-7 

10 

Weinstein, Arnie 

4 

1-2 

9 

McMillan, Jim 

3 

3-4 

9 

Daley, Paul 

3 

0-3 

6 

Wilson, Joe 

2 

1-7 

5 

Gordon, Howie 

2 

1-4 

5 



Cheerleaders flank Orange unit in assembly rally before Tilden game. 


Ciiiclcrmen Place 2nd 


On Saturday, Nov. 2, The Orange 
“Cindermen” took second place in the 
P.S.A.L. cross-country championships. 

The entire varsity received medals 
for their performances in the varsity 
“B” race. Robert Zaleski and Ralph 
DeBlasi won individual medals for 5th 
and 7th places respectively. Zaleski 
equalled the Jefferson record with a 
14:12 timing. Ralph hit 14:21 for the 
2 V 2 mile course. 

Other members of the varsity who 
received medals were Saul Shaye, 
Nicholas Zubrick, Victor Bunkovsky, 
Fred Strohman and Angel Serrano. 


of 8 this season), Jeff marched for 
the score. A Tilden penalty gave the 
Big Orange a new life as they were 
about to punt. After a first down run 
by fullback Kerry De Angelo, Barry 
Reitman ran 45 yards for the TD, 
through a hole made by Walter 
Wishka and A1 Arbeitman. 

Tilden seemed determined to get on 
the scoreboard but the Jefferson line 
was more determined. Walt Wishka, 
Tom Spann, Lester Anderson and 
Ikey Kezsbom showed Tilden who was 
boss. Defensive end David Holmes also 
had a hand in halting the Tilden of¬ 
fensive as he dumped quarterback 
Giuffrida for a twenty yard loss. 


By MICHAEL MONDSCHEIN 

The Jefferson defensive team paced 
by Stu Aaronson, Ken Kawer, Tom 
Pennie and Dutch Garfinkel held the 
Blue Devils scoreless until the Orange 
unit could add another touchdown to 
the Jefferson cause. In the second 
quarter a bone crushing tackle by Stu 
Aaronson caused a Tilden fumble 
which Willie Harding recovered on the 
Tilden 35 yard line. Quarterback 
Michael Douglas then handed the pig¬ 
skin to Willie Ramey who ran for the 
score, and increased the Jeff lead to 
12 - 0 . 

Freddy Lindsey recovered a fumble 
deep in Blue Devil territory, but the 
Big Orange failed to capitalize on the 
break. 

With less than a minute left in the 
first half, co-captain Aaronson inter¬ 
cepted a pass and ran it back to the 
Tilden 8 yard line. A field goal at¬ 
tempt by Tom Spann failed and the 
half ended. 

Last Second Half 

Jefferson came onto the field at the 
start of the second half wanting the 
final victory for themselves and for 
coach Moe Finklestein. Ronnie Hop¬ 
kins, Lester Anderson, Stu Aaronson, 
Bruce Parton and Dutch Garfinkel 
helped to keep Tilden scoreless in the 
third quarter. 

In the final period Tom Spann, 
Ronnie Hopkins, David Holmes, and 
Lester Anderson starred on defense. 
Stu Aaronson then intercepted his 
second’ pass and powered it back deep 
into Tilden territory. However, the 
Big Orange couldn’t score. 

With the Blue Devils threatening 
on the Jefferson 17 yard line, the Jeff 
line held. Coach Finklestein now alter¬ 
nated his backfield between Mike 
Douglas and his Orange unit and Stan 
Hershkowitz’s White offense. First, 
Douglas handed off to Ramey who ran 


for a first down. Hershkowitz then 
gave the pigskin to David Woodly 
who, with the help of a fine block by 
right tackle A1 Arbeitman, ran 60 
yards to the Tilden 20. Barry Reitman 
then ran the distance for the TD on 
a fourth down do-or-die play. 

William Brill, DaVe Horenstein, and 
Dennis Gerasomovich stopped a Til¬ 
den runner who wanted to score. A 
few plays later Mike Douglas inter¬ 
cepted a pass and ran it back to the 
Jefferson 25. 

Quarterback Stan Hershkowitz 
called the right play as Julian Shuler 
ran 75 yards for the touchdown with 
less than a minute left in the season. 
Hershy then ran for the final two 
points of the game and of the season. 

Jefferson then kicked off again to 
Tilden but Al Mabry and a host of 
other Jefferson tacklers stopped the 
Blue Devils from scoring in the final 
seconds. The final score of the Thanks¬ 
giving Classic was the Big Orange 26, 
Tilden nothing. 

A Few Wards In Conclusion 

On this day of thanks, Coach Moe 
Finklestein had much to be thankful 
for. The coach paraphrased a quota¬ 
tion from the late Sam Rayburn: 
“When impartial history is settled, 
there will be no doubt that the Jeffer¬ 
son football team of 1963 was the 
greatest football team in .New York 
City history.” 

Line coach Marv Glaubach, in his 
first year as assistant coach, summed 
up his feeling, “This was the greatest 
thrill I ever had.” 

Next year’s captains were also 
chosen at the meeting after the game. 
Replacing Stu Aaronson, Mike Doug¬ 
las, and Julian Shuler will be Willie 
Ramey, Kerry De Angelo, and Dennis 
Gerasomovich. 
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LIBERTY BELL 


December 20, 1963 


WatidU *7a Remember 


Although President Kennedy is dead, he has left us a legacy of act and 
speech. 

The following are excerpts from some of President Kennedy’s most fa¬ 
mous speeches and writings. They have been chosen because of their in¬ 
spirational quality. 

“Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new generation of Americans — born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud 
of our ancient heritage — and unwilling to witness or permit the slow un¬ 
doing of those human rights to which this nation has always been com¬ 
mitted, and to which we are committed today at home and around the world.” 

— Inaugural Address, 
Jan. 20,1961 

“Let every nation know whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall . . . 
bear any friend, oppose any foe, to assure the survival and the success of 
liberty. . . . To those nations who would make themselves our adversary, we 
offer not a pledge but a request: that both sides begin anew the quest for 
peace.” 

—Inaugural Address 

“A man does what he must — in spite of personal consequences, in spite 
of obstacles and dangers and pressures — and that is the basis of all human 
morality.” 

— Profiles in Courage, 1955 

“Our goal is not the victory of might, but the vindication of rig'ht; not 
peace at the expense of freedom, but both peace and freedom here in this 
hemisphere, and, we hope around the world. God willing, that goal will be 
achieved.” 

—Report on the Cuban Crisis, 
Oct. 22, 1962 

“. . . If we are given the mandate, and if we lead, we are going to get. 
America moving again.” 

—Campaign Speech, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 10, 1960 

“Now the time has come for this nation to fulfill its promise. The events 
in Birmingham and elsewhere have so increased the cries for equality that 
no city or state or legislative body can prudently choose to ignore them. . . . 
It is time to act in the Congress, in your state and local legislative body, and, 
above all, in all our daily lives.” 

—Report on the Civil-Rights Crisis, 
June 11, 1963 

“And this nation, for all its hopes and all its boasts, will not be fully 
free until all its citizens are free.” 

—Report on the Civil-Rights Crisis 

“I am talking about genuine peace — the kind of peace that makes life 
on earth worth living — and the kind that enables men and nations to grow 
and to hope and build a better life for their children — not merely peace for 
Americans but peace for all men and women — not merely peace in our time, 
but peace in all time.” 

-. —•Commencement Address, Yale, 

June 11, 1962 

“This is a dangerous and uncertain world. ... No one expects our lives 
to be easy—not in this decade, not in this century.” 

— Last Speech , Fort Worth, Texas 

Former Jeffersonian 
Has Head in the Stars 


Books About Kennedy 

(Continued from Page 1) 

The following books, written by or 
about John F. Kennedy, can be bor¬ 
rowed from the school library: 

920 Kennedy, John Fitzgerald 

K Profiles in Courage 

327.73 Kennedy, John F. 

K Strategy of Peace; ed. by 

Allan Nevins 

942.08 Kennedy, John F. 

K Why England Slept. 

B Burns, James MacGregor, 

K John Kennedy; A Political 

Profile. 

940.53 Donovan, Robert J. 

D PT 109; John F. Kennedy 

in World War II. 

329 White, Theodore H. 

W The Making of the Pres¬ 

ident, 1960. 

B Thayer, Mary 

Van Rensselaer 
K Jacqueline Kennedy 

There have been thousands of mag¬ 
azine articles written about President 
John F. Kennedy. For further infor¬ 
mation as to magazine articles, con¬ 
sult the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

Social Seniors 


800 T ake B oards 

Eight hundred Jeffersonians took 
the December 7th College Boards. 
This was by far the largest num¬ 
ber of students who had ever taken 
the test. 

Students who did not take the 
December 7th Scholastic Aptitude 
Test must take the January 
Boards. But it will not help to take 
both the December and January 
tests. 

Every senior who has not ap¬ 
plied as yet to the municipal col¬ 
leges is urged by Mrs. Francis 
Dickman, college advisor, to do so 
promptly, regardless of other plans 
and aspirations. “If you apply, you 
do not have to attend, but if you 
do not apply, you cannot change 
your mind . . .” she cautioned. 

Juniors, seniors and their par¬ 
ents are invited to attend “College 
Night,” which will be held on Jan¬ 
uary 16th. Twenty colleges of the 
metropolitan area will be repre¬ 
sented. 


“DRESS RIGHT” 
ASSEMBLY THEME 


144 Grads 
Hold Ph.D.’s 

Of the approximately 19,000 public 
high schools in the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson High School ranks 
ninth in the number of graduates who 
have gone on to earn doctoral degrees. 

According to the Office of Scientific 
Personnel of the National Academy 
of Sciences, 144 Jefferson graduates 
received Ph.D.’s during the years 
1957-1962. The Ph.D. is the highest 
advanced degree awarded to scholars 
in the U. S. 

Of the top ten schools, nine were 
from New York City. Stuyvesant 
High School led the list with a total 
of 435. Tilden High School was tenth, 
behind Jefferson, with a total of 140. 

A congratulatory letter from Lind¬ 
sey R. Harmon, Director of Research 
of the National Research Council, 
stated: “You are to be congratulated 
on having a substantial number of 
alumni receiving Ph.D.’s.” 

Graduates on the list extended as 
far back as the class of 1928, and 
were as recent as the class of 1954. 


IN MEMOKIAM 

Ml 



By IRENE 

“For four hours I was the only one 
who knew that one of the most vio¬ 
lent radio storms on the sun in the 
history of radio astronomy had oc r 
curred. 

“I was alone at the Yale University 
Observatory working under a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation Research 
grant at the Yale University Observa¬ 
tory on Labor Day, 1962, when an 
extremely violent radio storm erupted 
on the sun. I phoned the astronomers. 
Finally, four hours later, one of them 
came to the Observatory. For those 
four hours, I was the only one who 
knew about the sun storm.” 

This is only one experience of Joel 
Levine, a former Jeffersonian (class 
of June, 1960), who, while presently 
enrolled as a senior in Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege, is the Student Director of the 
Brooklyn College Observatory, the As¬ 
tronomy Director of the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum, and the Co-Chair¬ 
man of the Visiting Astronomers’ Lec¬ 
ture Committee of the Junior Astron¬ 
omy Club at New York University. 

At the Harvard University Observa¬ 
tory meeting of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Variable Star Observers, 
Joel presented a paper, “Supernovae 
As Extragalactic Radio Sources.” He 
also made a two year study on the 
nebular variable stars in M-42 (a 
large cloud of hydrogen in the constel- 


WALDMAN 

lation Orion) and participated in 
the IGY (International Geophysical 
Year) Graphic Auroral Program. 

The recent solar eclipse program 
conducted at Brooklyn College under 
his direction was very successful. 
Using radio and optical telescopes and 
gamma ray detectors, the astronomers 
gathered much data which Joel later 
published in a forty page research 
paper. 

Joel Levine has won four science 
fair prizes: one first prize, one third 
prize and two special awards. One 
special award was the Sylvania Optic 
Award (in 1958). The other was the 
Naval Science Cruiser Award (in 
1959). This was a one week cruise on 
the U.S.S. Macon which started and 
ended in Boston. 

After he graduates from Brooklyn 
College in June, the young astronomer 
intends to do graduate work, prob¬ 
ably at a Midwestern university which 
has a space research department. 
After that, he would like to do re¬ 
search work for industry, a univer¬ 
sity, or the government. 

Using the radio telescope, scientists 
are able to pick up radio waves from 
outer space. This is because anything 
that gives off light also gives off radio 
waves. It is because of this that Joel 
stated, “Just about anything in the 
universe we see, we also hear,” and 


Arista’s Hall of Living Leaders 


Jefferson’s eighth term seniors will 
engage in a whirl of social events dur¬ 
ing the next few months. Plans have 
already been made for the pre-grad¬ 
uation events. The schedule went into 
effect on Sunday, November. 24, with 
a Senior Bowling Party, held at the 
Gil Hodges Bowling Alley. , 

Those who enjoy ice skating attend¬ 
ed a Senior Ice Skating Party at the 
Prospect Park Skating Rink at 8:00 
P.M. on Friday, December 6. This is 
to be followed by a Senior Roller 
Skating Party at Park Circle on Fri¬ 
day night, January 3, 1964. 

The new year will be further 
ushered in by the semi-annual Senior 
Day. A Senior Folk Dance held on 
the same Friday, January 10, will also 
take place. The Senior Prom will be a 
night affair, to take place in the 
school building on January 30, 1964. 


“the radio telescopes are the ears of 
the astronomer.” 

Jefferson was an inspiration to 
Joe Levine. The encouragement he 
received from Mr. Annenberg (in 
physics) and Mr. Lesser (in biol¬ 
ogy) assisted him in his choice of 
career. 

While in Jefferson, Mr. Levine 
was a member of Arista and 
worked in the bio lab. His sister 
presently attends Jefferson. 

His favorite sports are tennis, boat¬ 
ing, driving, and swimming. 



SHOW YOUR SCHOOL SPIRIT! 
KEEP WARM THIS WINTER! 

BUY YOUR "JEFFERSON" 
SCHOOL PARKA JACKET AT 

Rimberg 
Sporting Goods 

1721 PITKIN AVENUE 
(near Thatford Ave.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DI 2-7761 
(OPEN SUNDAYS) 

(includes “Jefferson” on back 
and nickname) 


By DONNA ROSENBLATT 

On November 13, a fashionable as¬ 
sembly program was presented, in 
which students modeled proper attire 
for all occasions. The program was 
under the direction of Miss Rosalie 
Rosenburgh of the Distributive Edu¬ 
cation Department. 

Suitable clothing for attending 
school was modeled by Charles Dele- 
cruz and Louisa Denolfo. 

Injecting humor into the presenta¬ 
tion were Conrad Mateo and Shirley 
Walker, with an exaggerated repre¬ 
sentation of an undesirably dressed 
couple. 

A film excerpt from the “Steve 
Allen Show” illustrated the import¬ 
ance of dressing properly. In the film, 
a person from the studio audience 
was selected to demonstrate a before 
and after scene in dressing correctly. 

Jacqueline Smith and Alan Shadkin 
dressed in style for both indoor and 
outdoor sports. 

Attire while studying at home was 
shown by Patricia Parker and Nor¬ 
man Solomon. Judith Warech and Vic¬ 
tor Jamoon modeled the fitting out¬ 
fits for formal occasions. Susan Tan- 
nenbaum, Michael Kushner, Arlene 
Jabinsky and Sandy Kushner dressed 
for dating on Saturday nights. 

Proper attire for white collar work¬ 
ers and their secretaries was worn 
by Ira Lieberman and Ann Reynolds. 

Joe Smith, dressed in a tuxedo, 
anxiously awaited his turn as he dis¬ 
posed of the posters introducing each 
new setting. 

Each scene was separated by a 
chorus consisting of Fran Resnick, 
Daisy Slater, Fernando Fernandez, 
and Robert Diaz. 

Emazelle Jenkins served as the nar¬ 
rator during the entire program. 


Junior Red Cross 

Serves Community 

By JOY SAPERSTEIN 

Helena Gross of class 7P repre¬ 
sented our school at the Brooklyn 
Borough High School Council of the 
Junior Red Cross. 

At the meeting, representatives 
were informed that in 1964, the Jun¬ 
ior Red Cross will sponsor an Inter¬ 
national Friendship program. In car¬ 
rying out this program, delegates 
from the United States and other 
countries will assemble in New York 
for an International Convention. 
Mem-bers of the Borough Council and 
other members of the Junior Red 
Cross will serve as guides to ninety 
delegates at the Wqijiy^Fair. 

In Decem ber 
Council, in r 
of serving the coin?® 
party for the Menorah Jlome 
Aged. Members of our home economic 
foods classes will prepare cookies 
which will be sent to this party. 

In addition to the activities planned 
with the Borough Council, the Jun¬ 
ior Red Cross at Jefferson has just 
finished filling gift bags and is now 
making hand puppets and baby ki¬ 
monos. They are also going to fill 
containers with cookies and send them 
to the children’s ward of a hospital. 

Miss Tannenbaum, faculty advisor 
of the Junior Red Cross, wishes to 
extend her gratitude to the students 
of Jefferson who have helped the Jun¬ 
ior Red Cross in filling approximately 
200 gift bags. 


THERE IS A 

I ill \ FT FOUNDED 1884 

1/lMllYIj SCHOOL 
IN EACH BOROUGH 

NEW YORK: 154 NASSAU STREET 
Opp. CITY HALL — BEekman 3-4840 

BRONX.Grand Cone. ...CY 5-6200 

WASH. HGTS...W. 181st St. ..WA 3-2000 
BROOKLYN....Flatbush Ave. .BU 2-2703 
BROOKLYN....Broadway .... GL 5-8147 

JAMAICA.Sutphin Blvd. JA 6-3835 

FLUSHING.... Main Street .. FL 3-3535 
STATEN ISL. . Bay Street ... Gl 7-1515 

r INTENSIVE... 
BUSINESS COURSES 

SECRETARIAL • BOOKKEEPING 
STENOGRAPHY • TYPEWRITING 
ACCOUNTING • OFFICE MACHINES 
JOURNALISM • DRAFTING 
SPANISH BUSINESS COURSES 
DAY-NIGHT — AFTER BUSINESS 
POSITIONS SECURED 
WRITE TODAY FOR: 

FREE BOOKLET 


PRATT INSTITUTE 

SCHOOLOF 
ENGINEERING 
AND SCIENCE 

announces a 

CO-OPERATIVE 

WORK-STUDY 

PROGRAM 

Beginning Fall , 1964 
Entering freshmen will be 
able to participate in the first 
such co-operative program in 
the New York metropolitan area. 
The five-year, fully-accredited, 
degree program provides during 
the middle three years for alter¬ 
nating periods of study on cam¬ 
pus and work in industry. 

Earning as he studies, the 
student will combine the advan¬ 
tages of a college education with 
practical experience. 

The program is available to 
students majoring in chemical, 
electrical, industrial, or mechan¬ 
ical engineering; or in mathe¬ 
matics, physics, or chemistry. 

Further information may be 
obtained from the Admissions 
Office, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York 11205. Phone (212) 
MA 2-2200. 


























































